SIR   WALTER    RALEIGH
This was too convincing for the Attorney to tolerate, ancj
he broke into abuse.
" All that he did was by thy instigation, thou viper: for IS;
thou thee thou traitor."
" It becometh not a man of quality and virtue to call me
so, but I take comfort in it. It is all you can do."
" Have I angered you ? "
" I am in no case to be angry/5
If Raleigh had been fool enough to lose his temper or
relax his pride, the tide of his unpopularity might never have
turned. As it was, his composure and his wisdom so
impressed his contemporaries that, as soon as he was con-
demned to death, the public enmity changed to admiration.
Towards the end of the trial, he spoke a sentence that has
now an irony which he can hardly have suspected nor
intended. The Attorney was still blustering.
" I want words sufficient to express thy viperous treason."
" I think you want words indeed, for you have spoken one
thing half-a-dozen times."
" Thou art an odious fellow. Thy name is hateful to all
the realm of England for thy pride."
" It will go near to prove a measuring cast between you
and me, Mr. Attorney."
Throughout the trial Raleigh displayed in its most
impressive form that despised power of gesture and self-
dramatisation which only a split man can have. A con-
temporary who described the trial in a letter seems to have
noticed how much the poet in him enjoyed inventing and
controlling the words and behaviour of the man of action
who was now a prisoner: " Save it went with the hazard of
his life, it was the happiest day he ever spent."
Far more has been written of Raleigh as a man of action
than as a poet; so much indeed that there is little more to be
said and no need for repetition. His expeditions to Virginia
and Guiana, the attack on Cadiz, the Islands voyage are
known at some time in some detail to most school-boys. His
bravery and resource as a soldier have been praised and dis-
cussed only less than his naval strategy which during his life
" a great many malignant fooles despised," though perhaps .
it is not generally known that he was apt to be seasick and
disliked the sea. So little of his actual poetry is left, so con-
fused and uncertain are the texts, that it is easily excusable
that those who have not noticed or not been especially
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